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new importance for their mother countries, and certain small
States, such as Norway and Greece, which are poorly endowed
with internal material resources, were able to make great
additions to their national revenues by acting as sea-carriers of
the commodities and passengers of other States. All the great
Powers, and many lesser States, sought to acquire an increasing
share in this remunerative activity, with the result that world
tonnage of vessels of a hundred tons and upwards increased by
50 per cent between 1913 and 1938, whilst some indication of
the importance of shipping in war-time is given in the table
compiled by J. S. Maclay which shows that the world's gross
tonnage increased from 56.8 million tons in September, 1939,
to 69.0 millions in September, 1945, in spite of the enormous
war losses.1
This widespread attention to the development of merchant
marines has had many repercussions in the policies of the States
concerned. Various means have been tried in efforts to foster
national shipping interests, ranging from the long-abandoned
Navigation Laws of Tudor and Stuart times to the more recent
attempts at discrimination which have been accompanied by
State intervention in the form of subsidies for shipbuilding
and scrapping, whilst some States have assumed direct control
of their merchant fleets.
Justification of these policies has been made on the grounds
of national security and economic necessity, but the result has
been to increase the difficulties of international shipping
relations, difficulties which can only be overcome by inter-
national co-operation. Such is the importance of oceanic
communications to the world as a whole, that any threats to it
arising from subsidy wars and other forms of uneconomic
competition should be averted. This explains the growth of the
Conference System2 and requires a world-wide international
organization to ensure that the freedom of the seas shall be able
to confer the maximum benefits on mankind.
Up to the present time, circulation on the oceans has been
1 J. S. Maclay, "The General Shipping Situation", International Affairs,
Vol. XXH, No. 4, October 1946, p. 489.
* For details of international organizations for the control of shipping,
see O. Mance, op. cit.